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A great contribution to this very idea was made 
by Cadillac in 1906 when they decided to try for 
the Dewar Trophy, a prize for the greatest me- 
chanical advance made by any motorcar manu- 
facturer. They shipped three cars to London. 





Today, under the destruction of war, in- 
terchangeability of parts is a lifesaver. 
Machines of war can be repaired from 
each other’s parts or spare parts. This 
plane, for instance, will be ready to fly 
again in a few days. 


These three cars were then taken apart 
and the parts put in one big pile. 
Then American mechanics assembled 
three complete cars from these mixed 
parts, ran them, and won the trophy. 


And think of the fronts where 
ground crews must work franti- 
cally to make repairs under fire. 
Precious minutes are saved for our 
side because every part fits with 
jewel-like precision. 


GENERAL Morors 


““VICTORY 


PONTIAC -* 
FRIGIDAIRE «+ 


CHEVROLET « 
BODY BY FISHER « 


IS OUR BUSINESS’’ 


OLDSMOBILE « 


BUICK »* CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~—NBC Netu ork 
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“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 
“Well, wear one of Jean’s, then.” 
“Mother! I can’t find my hat.” 
“Well, take one of Joan’s, then.’ 


That’s how it goes when you have twins 
in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “interchange- 
ability of parts.”” And it’s been a General 


Motors keynote since the earliest days. 





General Motors men realized that this principle of 
making parts exactly alike so they could be used 
interchangeably must be applied in manufacturing 
better things for more people. Using this principle, 
motorcars by the millions were mass produced, And 
when war came, these General Motors men had the 
know-how to make war machines by the same meth- 
ods in vast numbers and in record time. 


American industry is full of just such re- 


markable achievements as this. And 


ave 





that's because, in our country, men h 
been rewarded for doing things in 
and better ways. 


new 
This is the idea responsible for much of 
the good, full life of Prewar days. It has 
certainly been of great aid to the war 
effort. And it will just as surely Produce 

more and better things for more Peop'e 

in the years to come. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 























GREECE 
LIBERATED 


Greece, the birthplace of democ- 


racy, will soon be free again. 

After three and a half years of 
German ,tyranny, Greece is being 
swept clean of the invader. 

Allied armies have liberated most 
of the Greek mainland, including the 
capital, Athens. 

The Germans will probably try to 
hold Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Salonika in the north. The port of 
Salonika, called “the back door to 
Europe,” has been a war prize for 
centuries. After seizing Greece, Hit- 
ler gave Macedonia to Bulgaria. 

Bitter fighting continues between 
the German rearguard and British 
forces who are aided by eager Greek 
patriots. But the outcome of the 
struggle is certain. Greece will return 
to the brotherhood of free nations. 

The Germans were not the first to 
invade Greece. In the Fifth Century 
B. C. a mighty Persian army set out 
to conquer the Greeks. The Persians 
were commanded by Darius the 
Great, and had never been defeated. 

Spears and armor flashing in the 
sun, the Persians arrayed themselves 
for battle or the plains of Marathon, 
near Athens. 

The much smaller force of Greeks 
attacked first, hurling themselves at 
the invader And the Greeks won, 
preserving their freedom. 

It was after this that the Greeks in- 
vented the form of government 
called democracy 

The early Greek democracy was 
not complete. There were many 
slaves who were not given a voice in 
public affairs. But in Greece the be- 
ginning was made—the beginning 
of that democracy for which we are 
fighting now. 
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Trace Allied advance on map. 


There were dark days ahead for 
the Greeks in the centuries that fol- 
lowed. They were conquered in turn 
by the Romans, Franks, Slavs, Bul- 
gars, and Turks. 

In the 19th century, after more 
than a thousand years of foreign 
rule, the Greeks regained their free- 
dom by driving out the Turks. 

Ancient Greece was not a nation, 
but separate city-states, cut -off 


from each other by mountains. 

Each of these city-states was in- 
dependent and self-governing. 

The Greeks prized all that was 
beautiful. Their sculpture and archi- 
tecture have never been surpassed. 

Athens, the leading city-state of 
ancient Greece, was the home of 
great philosophers, writers, orators. 

Greece is mainly an agricultural 

(Turn to page 13) 
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The DUMBARTON OAKS Plan 


United Nations in Peace 


HE United Nations united for 

peace! 

This was the theme of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference which met 
to solve the world’s most difficult 
problem: How to keep peace on 
earth. (See Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
18, p. 4.) 

The United Nations was chosen as 
the official name of the new “league 
of nations.” It is open to all peace- 
loving nations. 

Last week, Secr@tary of State Cor- 
dell Hull announced the great new 
plans made at the conference by rep- 
resentatives of the Big Four. 

ORGANIZATION 
The United Nations would have 
four separate bodies: 
1. the Security Council 
2. the General Assembly 
3. the International Court of 
Justice 
4. the Secretariat. 
The Security Council, a body of 


11 nations, would have power to use 
diplomatic, economic, or military 
means to stop a nation threatening 
war. 

The four permanent members of 
the Council would be the U. S., Great 
Britain, Russia, and China. France 
would become a permanent member 
later on. 

The Council would have six non- 
permanent member nations. These 
would be elected by the General As- 
sembly for a term of two years. Each 
year three would withdraw, and a 
new three be elected. 

When one nation has a complaint 
against another, which might lead to 
war, the Security Council would in- 
vestigate the trouble. The Council 
would ask the quarreling nations to 
settle their disagreement by “nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, or judicial settlement, or 
other peaceful means of their own 
choice.” 


WATCH IT GROW! 
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To maintain peace by peaceful 
means, the Council would have the 
power to sever “rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, and radio communica- 
tions.” It would have the power to 
sever political and economic relations 
of aggressor nations. 

If nations refuse to settle their dis- 
putes peacefully, the Security Coun- 
cil may use “air, naval, and land 
forces to maintain international 
peace.” Member nations would sup- 
ply the “air, naval, and-land forces.” 

The General Assembly is the pol- 
icy-making body open to all peace- 
loving states. Its main duty is to study 
and discuss ways for keeping peace. 
Under the General Assembly there 
would be an important agency made 
up of 18 member nations, called the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The International Court of Justice 
would settle disputes among nations 
submitted to the Court for decisions. 
The Court would also aid the Se- 
curity Council by offering advice and 
help. 

The Secretariat would handle the 
records and reports of the United 
Nations. 

The Security Council would have 
the power to use force to put down 
aggressor nations. Member states, 
especially the Big Four, would have 
to keep army, naval, and air force 
units ready for emergencies. 

Before this plan can go into opera- 
tion, the Big Four nations must ap- 
prove all parts of it. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, Premier Stalin, and 
Generalissimo CKiang Kai-shek will 
probably meet for further discussion. 
Once they agree, then the plan must 
be ratified by the home governments. 

In the United States, it must be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. 

There are still many unsettled 
questions. Could the Security Coun- 
cil, fo: example, send American 
troops into battle, or would it first 
have to ask the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. or Congress? 

Will little nations have equal vot- 
ing power with the large nations? 

Will a majority vote be used to 
solve matters of grave international 
importance? 

Teamwork among the United Na- 
tions is winning the war. Teamwork 
can also win the peace. 














THE 
CANDIDATES 


John William Bricker 


Last summer it looked as if Gover- 
nor John William Bricker of Ohio 
would become the Republican can- 
didate for President 

At the Republican convention in 
Chicago last June. there were many 
delegates who were willing to cast 
their ballots for Governor Bricker. 

But most of the delegates believed 
that Thomas E. Dewey would have 
a better chance to win the election. 

After a conference with Republi- 
can party leaders, Governor Bricker 
announced to the convention that he 
would withdraw in favor of Dewey. 

So Governor Dewey was nomi- 
uated Governor Bricker was then 
nominated for Vice President. 

The Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate was born 51 years ago, in 
Pleasant Township, Madison County, 
Ohio His state has been the birth- 
place of seven U S. Presidents, all 
Republicans. 

John Bricker’s parents were farm- 
ers. Bricker and his twin sister used 
to walk a mile and a half in order to 
attend the one-room schoolhouse. 
When they were 14, they drove a 
horse and buggy to the Mt. Sterling 
High School. 





Press Association 
“Brick” Bricker was catcher on the 
Ohio State University baseball team. 


Afte: graduation, Bricker taught 
school for a year to get money to 
enter Ohio State University. By do- 
ing the janitor work, he was able to 
earn ar extra five dollars a month. 

At the University, “Brick” Bricker 
caught for the baseball team, and 
was a member of the debating team. 
He received his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in 1916, and the following year 
was admitted to the Ohio bar. 


BECAME CHAPLAIN IN ARMY 


When World War I came, Bricker 
tried to enlist. He was rejected by 
the Army and Navy because of a 
slow heartbeat Finally he volun- 
teered for Y.M.C.A. service and was 
sent to Camp Sherman, near Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. There he served as ath- 
letic instructor for the 329th Infantry, 
82nd Division. 

Wanting to get overseas, Bricker 
won a commission as First Lieutenant 
in the Chaplain Corps. He was cer- 
tified for duty by the Congregational 
Christian Church But instead of 
being sent to France, he was sent 
to Virginia to care for influenza vic- 
tims. 

After the war, Bricker returned to 
Ohio State University, where he re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Laws degree. 

The same year Bricker graduated 
trom Ohio State he was elected to 
his first political office His neighbors 
in Grandview Heights, a suburb of 
Columbus, elected him city solicitor. 

Bricker soon won fame through- 
out Ohio as a public speaker. He 
built up a following while serving 
his state as public utilities commis- 
sioner and as Attorney General. 

In 1938 John W. Bricker was 
elected Governor of Ohio. His state 
was $40,000,000 dollars in debt when 
he took office. 

He swiftly reduced expenses by 
$3,000,000 

In 1940 and in 1942, the people of 
Ohio re-elected John W. Bricker as 
Governor. He is the first Republican 
governor %f Ohio ever to serve three 
consecutive terms in office. 





This is the fourth and final article in 
our series of biographical sketches that 
included President Roosevelt, Governor 
Dewey, Senator Truman, and Governor 
Bricker. 


NATIONAL ELECTION DAY — NOVEMBER 7th 
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Island of Formosa 


Hundreds of carrier planes from 
famed Task Force 58 delivered a 
smashing blow at Japan's great is- 
land fortress of Formosa. Our planes 
sank or damaged 35 enemy ships and 
destroyed 221 Japanese aircraft. The 
Japanese Imperial Fleet, hiding since 
June, finally came out to fight. 

Formosa is Japan’s largest military 
and naval base outside home waters. 
It is within 700 miles of the Japanese 
inainland, and only 100 miles from 
the Philippines. Oil drums, hangars, 
warehouses, docks, and factories on 
Formosa were smashed by bombs 
and rockets dming the daring car- 
rier plane attack. 


Radio Tokyo claims over 1,000 : 


American planes took part in the as- 
sault on Formosa, apd that 110 were 
shot down. 

The U. S. communique does not 
announce the number of planes tak- 
ing part in the attack, but says we 
lost only 22 aircraft. 

Tokyo also says that the Navy 
planes were supported by land based 
fighters and bombers from U. S. 
Army bases in China. 

Formosa, which is about 250 miles 
long and 100 miles wide, was the 
base from which the Japs launched 
their attack on the Philippines, in 
December 1941. Ever since Japan 
seized the island from the Chinese 
in 1895, the Japanese have been 
building up Formosa’s defenses. 
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TWO GREAT AMERICANS 


ALFRED E. SMITH 


S it must to all men, death came 

this month to two great Amer- 
icans, Alfred E. Smith and Wendell 
L. Willkie 

Alfred Emmanuel Smith, four 
times Governor of New York, and 
Democratic candidate for President 
in 1928, died on October 4th. The 
‘Happ, Warrior,’ as President Roose- 
velt named him, died at the age of 
70, after a long and useful career as a 
government official. 

Weudell Lewis Willkie, Repub- 

lican candidate tor President in 1940, 
died om» October 8th. He never held 
a public office, but his fight for world 
democracy won him fame and re- 
spect in all free uations. 
_ These two Americans both sought 
to become President, and both lost 
Each im his own way added to the 
vreatuess of ou: nation 


ALFRED E. SMITH 


Altred k. Smith was born in De- 
vember, 1873, on the lower East Side 
4 New York City At 14, when his 
father died, Al Smith left school to 
yo to work as a truckman’s helper. 

He got his first taste of politics 
when he was still a boy He ran 
errands for the Democratic partv 
leade: Thomas E. Foley. At 22 
Smith got a job as subpoena serve: 
ind secretary of Foley’s political 
lub 

In 1908 when ne was 30, Smith 
was elected to the New York State 
Assembly Eight years later, when 
the Democrats became the majority 
party in the State Assembly, Smith 
hegan to distinguish himself He 





tought for a number of social re- 
forms — to enforce safety regulations 
in factories. to compensate workmen 
for injuries received while at work, 
to protect the health of wemen and 
children in industry. As majority 
leader and speaker of the Assembly, 
Smith helped pass all of these bills 

He was elected Governor of New 
York in 1919, and served four terms, 
longer thau any other New York gov- 
ernor A popuiar leader, he was 
affectionately known as “Al” Smith, 
and people instantly warmed up to 
his broad smile, his ready wit, and 
his unaffected* manner 

Best known among the Governors 
close friends and advisers was Mrs. 
Belle Moskowitz, chairman of the 
Citizen’s Committee which helped to 
lect Smith 

During ais tow terms in office. 
Smith set up children’s courts, got 
money to build state asylums, pris 
ons, and hospitals which were badly 
needed. He sponsored rent laws 
which kept 100,000 New Yorkers 
trom peing put out of their homes. 
He set up a Housing Commission to 
clear slums 

At the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1928, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt umade the speech that put Al 
Smith up tor nomination. The con- 
ventiui nominateo him, and Smith 
became the first man of his religious 
taith (Catholic) to be nominated for 
President of the United States. 

In the election, Smith was defeated 
py the Republican candidate, Her- 
bert Hoover. 

In 1932, Al Smith held hope that 





WENDELL WILLKIE 


Press Association 


Al Smith, wearing a Willkie tie and button, in 1940. 


he would again pe nominated by his 
party as its candidate for President. 
This time the convention nominated 
Al Smith’s friend, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, then New York’s Governor. 

Afte: that, Al Smith left public life 
and entered business. He became 
head of the company operating the 
Empire State Building in New York 
City He supported President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal for a while, but by 
1934 he had turned toward the other 
side of the political fence. He came 
out for the Republican candidates 
for President in 1936 (Alfred M. 
Landon) and in 1940 (Wendell L. 
Willkie) 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Wendell Willkie was born in El- 
wood indiana. in February, 1892. 
He was one of six children. His 
father, a lawyer, owned 6,000 books, 
and young Willkie won many a dis- 
cussion by reference to them. 

When Willkie was still a small 
boy, his father took time out from his 
law practice to be principal of El- 
wood’s only school Willkie’s mother 
was the first woman lawyer in 
Indiana 

At the age of 12, Willkie began to 
help support himself. He harvested 
wheat in Minnesova and in Califor- 
nia, worked in the oil fields of Texas 
and in a Coloradu hotel. He gradu- 
ated fiom Elwood H. S. in January, 
1910 and entered the University of 
Indiana In 1913, he obtained his 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 

After graduation Willkie taught 


(Please turn to page 17) 
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TREMENDOUS 
Package of Power 
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FOR 


What do ten thousand Thun- 
derbolts add up to in air power? 

Our enemies know because 
their pilots have fought these 
10,000 P-47s over Europe and 
the Pacific — and the enemy has 
come off second best in a con- 
test where only the winner lives. 

The most recent box score 
from all theaters of war shows 
that Thunderbolts have de- 


stroyed 2,046 enemy planes, as | 


against 492 Thunderbolts shot 
down. 

Here is what 10,000 P-47s 
add up to: 


They have a total of twenty 
million horsepower. 

Wingtip to wingtip, they 
would spread out more than 77 
miles 
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Republic Aviation Corporation 


LONG MISSION THE THUNDERBOLT CARRIES 3 AUXILIARY GAS 
TANKS, ONE UNDER EACH WING AND ONE UNDER 


FUSELAGE. 


Flying abreast, with normal! 
spacing of 200 feet between 
ships, the formation would have 
a span of more than 450 miles. 

Flying over your home in 
single file at the rate of one 
every 30 seconds, the 10,000 
Thunderbolts would take three 
and a half days to pass! 

Their armament totals 80,000 
machine guns — a battery which 
if fired at one time would 
throw 7,740,000 pounds of .50 
cal. bullets at the enemy each 
minute they were fired! 

These Thunderbolts, with 
their vast striking power for 
victory, were only a designer's 
dream in 1940. 

At that time the Republic 
Aviation Corporation wa_build- 
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Republic Aviation Corporat 


THUNDERBOLT WITH 3 ROCKET TUBES UNDER EACH WING 





ing P-43 Lancers for the Army. | 
The Army wanted a more pow- 
erful, faster fighter. Republic 
went to work, and the first P- 
47 Thunderbolt was delivered 
to the Army on March 18, 1942. 

Squared off, and ready to 
fight, here’s how the Thunder- 
bolt measures up: 


WEIGHT: More than seven 
tons (loaded). 

WINGSPREAD: 41 
wingtip to wingtip. 

SPEED: More than 425 miles | 
an hour; dives more than 700 
miles an hour. 

POWERPLANT: 2000 horse- 
power, 18-cylinder Pratt & 
Whitney Double Wasp engine. 

ARMAMENT: Eight .50 cal. 
machine guns. Recent types 
carry three rocket firimg tubes 
under each wing. (See photo 
bottom left.) 

BOMB LOAD: 2000 pound 
capacity, 

New improvements have 
given the Thunderbolt added 
striking power. By using these 
auxiliary gas tanks (see photo 
at left) the Thunderbolt has 
increased its radius of action to 
637 miles. Paddle props have 
added 400 feet per minute to 
climbing speed. A new bubble 
canopy gives the pilot unob- 
structed vision. 

During the Battle of France, 
Thunderbolts speeded the Allied 
advance by destroying German 
defenses and communications, 
wrecking railroads, bridges, and 
enemy tank columns. 

The P-47 is adaptable to 
many uses. On long escort mis- 
sions, the fuel in the auxiliary 
tanks is burned first. 

After the fuel in these tanks 
has been consumed, the empty 
tanks are dropped. 

On dive-bombing missions, 
1,000 pounds of bombs may be 
carried under each wing in- 
stead of auxiliary fuel tanks. 

Once the bombs are dropped 
or skipped into the target, the 
Thunderbolt returns to its role 
as a fighter. 

General H. H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General of the Army 
Air Forces said: “This plane is 
a tremendous package of power. 
It can outfly and outfight any 


feet, 
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What's a “milk run?” 
It’s a routine mission, 
flown repeatedly. 


Next week: Who's a 


“static bender?” 














other known airplane.” 


Thunderbolt 
Tunnel Buster 





“TUNNEL BUSTER” BENEDICT 


Bill Benedict, AAF Major, 
uses his Republic P-47 Thunder- 
bolt to carry two 1,000-pound 
bombs down a track at zero al- 
titude until he comes to a tun- 
nel. Then he lobs the bombs 
into the mouth of the tunnel, 
climbs over it in a quick zoom, 
looks back to watch her “blow.” 
Benedict is the only “tunnel 
ace” in the Air Forces; he’s 
made five “holes-in-one.” (See 
photo above. ) 


~ o * 
A new flying suit has been 
developed that contains built-in 
tourniquets. There are four 


tourniquets in the suit, one in 
each arm and leg. If the flyer is 
hit in any limb, he can quickly 
stop the flow of blood without 
losing time or taking his mind 
off the plane 
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HE animals encountered by GI Joe in the Pacific 

j would cause even Mickey Mouse to sit up and 

take notice. In antics and appearance, many of 

these creatures are more fantastic than those that scam- 
per through a Disney cartoon. 

The rhinoceros, found wm the Dutch East Indies, is one 
of the fiercest of animals Yet it cannot defend itself 
against a flea! Its armor-like hide can withstand a tiger’s 
claw or a hunter's lance. But the rhino cannot ward off 
the insect pest that burrows into the folds of its skin and 
irritates the sensitive flesh. 

To rid itself of the pest, the rhinoceros struck up a 
partnership with a bird called the hornbill. The bird 
digs out the little “fifth columnists” from under the 
rhino’s skin and in turn earns an appetizifg dinner 
When enemies approach, the hornbill flaps its wings 
and squawks noisily to warn the short-sighted rhino 

The rhinoceros gets its name from the large horn 
standing upright on its snout. The word rhinoceros 
comes from the Greek rhino and keras meaning nose 
and horn. 

The hornbill is named for the “heimet’ or extra crust 
overs its beak. 

The lyre bird, an inhabitant ot Australia, is named tor 
its tail of 16 curiously shaped feathers that form into a 
lyre. When the bird is three or tour years old, its 
feathers are full grown —about twe feet in length. 
Then the male bird scratches up little pedestals of 
earth, mounts these pedestals. and calls to the female 
to come and admire him 

The proboscus monkey is the jimmy Durante of 
Borneo The natives, who have short noses, call the 
monkey the “white man of the woods.” 

From the island of Tasmania come two fierce animals, 
the Tasmanian devil and Tasmanian wolf. The wolf is 
striped like a zebra, shaped like a wolf. and carries 
its young in a pouch like the kangaroo. 

The devil, a fierce, untameable animal, looks like a 
small, stubby bear It won its name from outraged 
farmers on whose cattle it preyed. Like the wolf, it 
hunts sheep and carries its young in a pouch. Pouch- 
bearing animals are called marsupials. 

Another bearlike marsupial is the wombat. This bur- 
rowing animal lives in holes in the earth at night, and 
comes out to feed on vegetables and plants. It is an 
inhabitant of Australia, New Guinea and Tasmania. 

The pangolin of the Dutch East Indies is an ant- 
eater that makes like a porcupine playing ‘possum. 






Toothless and unable to fight, it baffles its enemies by 
rolling itself into a tiny prickly ball of impenetrable 
armor. 

In the dense torests ot New Guinea and Australia is 
the cassowary, a large running bird-that cannot fly. This 
bird is covered with a heavy coat of glossy black, hair- 
like feathers that droop over its large frame. 

The glider pilot of animal kingdom is the flying squir- 
rel. This native is found on almost all of the islands, in 
Australia and on the Malay peninsula. To launch itself 
into the air, it leaps from a branch, spreading its four 
feet wide apart. The front and rear feet are joined by a 
fold of skin that forms into a “wing.” 

In Micronesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia® is another 
flyer called the fruit bat or flying fox. These are large 
bats with a wing span of five feet. Fruit eaters, they are 
harmful to crops. 

The Australian phalanger is a grey opossum about 
the size of a large cat. It is valuable for its heavy tail 
which it uses as a fifth foot in climbing trees. 

Denizens* of the eucalyptus trees are the koala bears 
of Australia. These stubby littlke Mr. Two by Two's are 
the original “teddy-bears.” The sun-bear of the Dutch 
East Indies is another small bear. When fully grown, 
this animal weighs only 150 pounds. 

Snakes abound in the hot moist climates. In India the 
dreaded poisonous cobra takes thousands of lives every 
year. 

The Indians believe the cobra has some mystic power 
and hesitate to kill it. This yellow-green serpent, six-feet 
long, responds to music. It will lift itself on its hind 
coils and swing with the music. Its head can be spread ° 
into a flat hood from which it gets the name, the hooded 
cobra. 

An important domesticated animal of the Philippines 
is the carabao, or water-buffalo, a large ox used for work 
in the rice paddies and fields. 

Flying over the southern seas is the great. wandering 
albatross. The largest of all water birds, it has a 14-foot 

















wing spread. The albatross is regarded with awe by 
superstitious sailors who believe the bird has unnatural 
power. This bird lifts itself m flight, not by fluttering 
its wings like other birds, but by racing on the water 
to pick up speed “taxi-ing” into the air. 

The crocodile cau be found around the Philippines 
and Dutch East Indies. This large reptile diets on fish, 
birds, cattle, dogs, ponies, deer, human beings, — and in 
a pinch will eat his own relatives. 

The lory is a parrot-like bird of Australia and New 
Guinea. It is distinguished from most fruit-eating parrots 
by its brushlike tongue with which it extracts nectar 
from flowers. 

Many of the island animals, like the Tasmanian devil 
or the small burrowing bandicoot of New Britain are 
found nowhere else in the world. They differ, even, from 
the animals on the mainland of Australia and the 
Malay peninsula. Why? 

Why are these animals found only on the islands? 

How did they happen to get on the ocean islands, 
thousands of miles from the continents? 

Scientists say that all animal life on the islands 
came originally from the continents of Australia and 
Asia. They say that thousands of years ago many of the 
smaller animals might have flown, swum or been car- 
ried on logs by tropical storms. 

Once on the islarids, these early settlers had to adapt 
themselves to new conditions. Some became hardier, 
some developed longer wings or longer limbs. Their out- 
ward forms changed to help them live in their new sur- 
roundings This is what is meant by the process of 
evolution. 

This explanation accounts for some of the smaller ani- 
mals like the flying squirrels or the birds. But what about 
the heavier animals like the rhinoceros or the elephant? 
How did they become transplanted from Asia to, say, 
Borneo? 

To answer this question, we turn to the science of 
geology, to learn a few facts about the formation of the 
islands. 

Many of the islands were once joined to Australia 
and to Asia. During the ice age, about 30,000 years ago, 
a tremendous volume of water was held frozen at the 
North and South Poles. When all this water was con- 
centrated at the poles, the depth of the ocean was re- 
duced by about 300 feet Much land that is now a 
few hundred feet below sea-level! was then exposed, 
forming “land bridges” between island and continent 
The pilgrim animals merely had to cross these bridges 
and inhabit the islands Most of the large animals, as 


well as many of the smaller ones, moved to the islands 
at this time. 

When the ice melted, and the water swelled the ocean 
once more, the bridges were submerged. 

Islands joined with the continents by land under water 
are called continental islands. 

The other kind of island is called oceanic. An oceanic 
island rises from the bottom of the sea itself and is not 
connected with the continent by land bridges. Animal 
life reached these islands thousands of years ago by 
flight, swimming, or by riding on natural logs such as 
fallen trees and logs. 


KEY TO ANIMAL KINGDOM 
ON FRONT COVER 


1. Hornbill 19. Lyre bird 

2. Elephant 20. Babirusa 

3. Orangutan 21. Carabao 

4. Proboscus monkey 22. Lory 

and Argus pheasant 23. Heron 

5. Python 24. Monkey 

6. Sun bear 25. Bat 

7. Rhinoceros 26. Monkey-eating eagle 
8. Flying squirrel 27. Clouded leopard 
9. Crocodile 28. Deer 
10. Wandering albatross 29. Fox 

11. Leopard 30. Phalanger 
12. Tiger 31. Cassowary 
13. Cockatoo 32. Flying fox 

14. Koala bear 33. Pangolin 
15. Tasmanian wolf 34. Wallaby 

16. Kangaroo 35. Platypus 
17. Cobra 36. Wombat 
18. Anoa buffalo 37. Tasmanian devil 
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TOP MAN ON 
HIP 
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As he whipped around the corner a 
tall figure loomed “dead ahead .. .” 





A BIB and TUCK STORY 





ITH less than a minute to make 

his next class Tuck sped down 

the corridor, completely disregarding 

traffic rules. As he whipped around 

the corner, a tall figure loomed “dead 

ahead’ and Tuck braced himself just 
in time to avoid a collision. 

“Gee, I'm sorry, Mister—” he 
looked up, expecting to recognize 
one of the male members of the 
faculty, but instead he was facing 
a stranger in a naval officer's uni- 
form. Tuck’s eyes quickly took in the 
officer’s four-stripe sleeve insignia. 
“Wowie! I mean — excuse me, Cap- 
tain,” he apologized. 

“That's all right. I'm used to near- 
misses,” the Captain smiled. “But 
since I’ve interrupted your progress, 
perhaps you would direct me to the 
principal's office. I'm an old friend of 
Mr. Slocum’s.” 

“You are? Well, I'll be glad to es- 
cort yuu to his office,” Tuck said 
eagerly “Right this way, sir.” 

As they walked down the corridor, 
Tuck stole a glance at the Captain’s 
campaign ribbons and then re- 
marked, “I see you've been in the 
European theater. Were you in the 
invasion?” 

The Captain nodded. “My ship, 
the Nevada, has just returned to 
home port after five months in the 





English Channel and Mediterranean 
operations.” 

“The Nevada?” Tuck repeated. 
“Wasn't she one of the battleships 
bombed by the Japs at —” he broke 
off, as they met the principal coming 
from his office. “Mr. Slocum, here's 
a friend to see you.” 

It cook Mr. Slocum a moment to 
recover from his surprise, then he 
gave the Captain a hearty handshake 
and said, “Where in the world did 
you come from?” 

“To be specific,” the Captain re- 
plied, “Normandy, Cherbourg, Tou- 
lon — and points east. I'm headed 
home on leave, while the ship’s in 
drydock, and finding a few hours’ 
wait here between trains——” 

“Nothing could be finer than a visit 
from you,” Mr. Slocum put in, “but 
my students would never forgive me 
if I didn’t share it with them. Isn't 
that right, Tuck?” 

Tuck grinned. “We sure would 
like to hear about the Captain’s ex- 
periences in assembly next period.” 

“Wait a minute, no speech-mak- 
ing,” the Captain warned. “This is 
my vacation.” 

“Then suppose we hold a sort of 
press conference in assembly,” Mr. 
Slocum suggested. “Tuck here and 
his sister, Bib, are pretty good at 

















interviewing. You wouldn’t mind an- 
swering questions, would you?” 

“No, if it’s as simple as that,” the 
Captain agreed. 

“Fine!” Mr. Slocum turned to Tuck. 
“Ask Mrs. Smithers in the office to 
call Bib from her class and——” 

“Jeepers!” Tuck slapped his fore- 
head. “I’m supposed to be in class 
right now.” 

Mr. Slocum laughed. “Ask Mrs. 
Smithers to fix that up, too. Tell her 
you're on a special mission.” 


By assembly time Bib and Tuck 
were ready with their questions, 
and after Mr. Slocum had introduced 
the distinguished, visitor, Captain 
Powell M. Rhea, commanding officer 
of the U. S. S. Nevada, the inter- 
viewers took over 

Tuck began with, “Captain Rhea, 
wasn't the Nevada one of the bat- 
tleships bombed at Peari Harbor?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “she was badly 
crippled and she wears the Purple 
Heart fo: the wounds she received 
there On the bridge of the ship are 
painted oversize service ribbons 
which tell her history: the Purple 
Heart, the First World War Victory 
ribbon, the Pre-Pearl Harbor ribbon, 
the Pacific campaign ribbon with 
stars for two major battles, the Amer- 
iean theater ribbon, and the Euro- 
pean with three stars for major 
battles.” 

“I didn’t know the Nevada was in 
the first World War,” Bib spoke up. 
“How old 1s she?” 

“She was commissioned in 1916, 
which makes her 28 years old, but 
there’s plenty of life in the old girl 
yet,” the Captain said proudly. 

“Were you on the Nevada at Pear! 
Harbor?” Tuck asked. 

“No. but two of our present crew 
were there, the Captain answered 
“One of the chiet machinist’s mates 
was in the No. 1 gun turret when the 
Japs came over Another, a bos’n’s 
mate, was the only survivor of a 13- 
man five-inch gun crew. As you can 
imagine, these boys are anxious to 
get back to the Pacific and take a 
crack at the Japs’ , 

“When did the Nevada go back 
into action after Pearl Harbor?” Tuck 
wanted to know 

“It took almost « year to repair and 
refit her,” the Captain said. “Her 
first taste of revenge was in the Aleu 


tians campaign, April, 1943. For four 
days she fought through the fogs and 
braved the treacherous reefs of Mas- 
sacre Bay shelling Attu. Later she 
was transferred to the Atlantic and 
I took commanc in July, ‘43. From 
the following September until April, 
1944, we did convoy duty and then 
we headed for the big show. The 
curtain-raiser, as you know, was D- 
Day at Normandy.” 

“Aad what part did the Nevada 
play?” Bib urged him on. 

“We were part of the fire support 
torces,” the Captain explained. “Our 
job was to knock out coasta! batteries 
and then give fire cover to our troops. 
At 45 minutes before H-Hour we 
began knocking holes in the concrete 
sea wall and crippling coast defense 
guns. Then we went to work on mo- 
bile batteries. Once our troops were 
on the beaches they would call back 
for fire support against enemy strong 
points — ‘targets of opportunity’ is 
the name given to such operations. 
We received one assignment to open 
up on three separate enemy concen- 
trations: infantry, tank, and artillery. 
We wiped them out in a little over 
twenty minutes. 

“My men were superb,” he went 
on enthusiastically. “We fired con- 
tinuously for four hours and kept 
battle stations fo: eighty hours. One 
loader had his finger cut off when he 
jammed it in the firing mechanism, 
but he kept on loading. Another man 
loaded 800 five-inch shells in four 
hours without relief.” 

“Gosh, I don’t see how he did it!’ 
Tuck exclaimed. 

“I imagine he was thinking ot 
Pearl Harbor,” the Captain said. “He 
made an amazing record.” 

“What sort of opposition did you 
meet from the Germans?” Tuck 
asked next. 

“Plenty — and heavy,” the Captain 
replied “But Cherbourg was a tough 
battle, too The German fortifications 
there were superb and the Germans 
were excellent gunners. We were 
straddled twenty-seven times with 
shells on each side of us and one 
came within twenty feet of scoring a 
hit, but, thank God,” he added, “we 
didn’t get a scratch or lose a man.” 

“You said the Nevada has three 
stars for major battles in the Euro- 
pean theater. Normandy, Cherbourg, 
and what was the third?” 


“My birthday party,” the Captain 
said with a chuckle. “After op- 
erating off the Normandy coast, we 
were sent to the Mediterranean to 
support the American Seventh Army 
landings in Southern France. On 
August 15, my birthday, we took 
part in the shelling of Toulon.” 

“What a way to celebrate!” Bib 
put in. 

“Best birthday party I ever had!” 
the Captain laughed. “Soon after 
that we were ordered home, having 
successfully completed 100 missions 
during our five months’ tour of duty 
in the European theater. Our entire 
crew of more than 2000 men and 100 
officers are now enjoying a well-de- 
served leave. They have scattered to 
every state in the union, Venezuela, 
Canada, and Bermuda.” 

“And after that?” Tuck asked. 
“Will they get that ‘crack at the 
Japs’?” 

The Captain smiled. “That’s up to 
the Navy. We'd like to go back and 
settle the score,” he concluded as 
the class bell rang. 

— Gay Heap 


Editor’s Note: This story is based on 
an interview held aboard the U. S. S. 
Nevada with Captain Powell M. Rhea, 
commanding officer. 


Tongue-Tied 


An absent-minded professor stopped 
to see his doctor about a peculiar lisp 
he had acquired. The doctor asked to 
see the professor’s tongue. 

“It looks all right,” said the doctor, 
“but why the postage stamp on it?” 

“Ah!” beamed the professor grate- 
fully. “So that’s where I left it!” 


Janice D. Hall, Cardington (Ohio) School 


The Worm Didn‘t Turn 


One of the Dead End kids was train- 
ing in the Army in Oklahoma. One night 
after drill was over he went out for a 
stroll. Soon he returned with a handful 
ot rattle-snake rattles His buddy 
gasped: “Hey, where'd you get those?” 

“Off'n a woim,” he said. 

Marynel Noteboone, Canton (8. D.) School 


No Brush Off 
As the train pulled into the station, 


the porter knocked on the compart- 


ment door, 
“Chicago,” he announced. “Shall I 
brush you off, madam?” 
“Certainly not,” replied the passen- 
ger, “I shall descend in my usual way.” 
Vincent Nodugno, P. 8. 247. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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On February 26, 1915, a new 
German secret weapon was used 
for the first time. The victims 
were the French troops defend- 
ing positions in the forest of 
Bois d’Avocourt near Verdun. 
The weapon was the terrible 
Flammenwerfer (flame- 
thrower ). 

The streams of livid flame 
demoralized the bravest soldiers. 
The intense heat, about 2200° 
F., consumed all in its path. 

Yet, after the surprise, flame- 
throwers became weapons of 
limited value in the kind of 
warfare that was used in World 
War I. The two opposing 
armies were in trenches. The 
attacking side would “go over 
the top,” jumping out of their 
trenches over the open ground, 
called “no man’s land,” to 
charge into the trenches of the 
defending side. 

Under these conditions, and 
with the flame-thrower requir- 
ing a crew of two or three men 
to operate, it was not the ef- 
fective weapon it is today. And, 
like other weapons, today’s 
flame-thrower has many im- 
provements over early models. 

In the present war, both 
Allies and Germans are using 
flame-throwing tanks. 

The War Department has 
just revealed some details of 
the three flame-throwing wea- 
pons our own armies are using: 
the ~standard 








flame-thrower, | 
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G. |. FLAMMENWERFER 


model MIAI; the new jungle 
flame-gun, model M2-2; and an 
MIAI mounted in a light or 
medium tank. 

All our flame-throwers are 
manufactured in the New York 
Chemical Warfare Procurement 
District, commanded by Col. 
Sterling E. Whitesides, Jr. 

Most sensational of our flame 
weapons is the new jungle 
flame-gun, M2-2, known as “the 
atomizer.” One man can operate 
it. Its principle of operation is 
similar to that of a blow-torch. 
Its fuel is either a mixture of 
gasoline and diesel oil, or a 
“jellied oil” made from gasoline 
and a special thickening com- 
pound. 

The gun has two triggers. 
The operator pulls the front one 
with his left hand to start the 
ignition system, then squeezes 
the rear one to release the 
stream of oil. 

It is fired in action from a 
crouching position in a series of 
two-second bursts. Its range is 
more than 60 yards, the exact 
range being a military secret. 

Designed for use in the trop- 
ics, it has proven to be so ef- 
fective and accurate that “one 
of its inventors,” Lieut. Coll. 
Harvey D. Geyer, was award- 
ed the Legion of Merit on 
August 15th. Its prime use in 
battle is to flush a hidden en- 
emy out of his pillbox, dugout, 
or barricade 








ALFRED D BECK, Editor 





Seeing Both Sides 


Tech had promised his friends 
another optical illusion. As soon 
as he had consumed the cup 
cake he had won from Nick, 
he was requested to “give out.” 
And that is just what he did. 

“During the summer,” he ex- 
plained, “I had some spare time 
to spend on inventions. So I 
made some scientific bookmarks. 
Here’s one for each of you.” 

The bookmarks were neatly 
made of heavy cardboard cov- 
ered with thin leather or book- 





out a whoop. “Look, I've got 
it,” she cried, twirling the book- 
mark back and forth between 
her fingers. “It says F-O-R- 
G-E-T M-E N-O-T.” 
Immediately the others tried 
theirs. Nick suddenly said, “It's 
like looking at a movie.” 
“That's correct,” replied Tech. 
“Our eyes retain images for 
about 1/16 of a second. Scien- 
tists call it persistence of vis- 
ion. If one image replaces an- 
other within that time, the two 
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binder’s cloth. They were about 
5” long by %”, wide. The ends 
were tapered and rounded and 
to each short lengths of silken 
cord were attached. The odd 
feature was the queer assort- 
ment of letters that had been 
painted or tooled on both sides. 
One side read F-R-E-M-N-T. 
The other O-G-T-E-O. 

“Well, what do you make of 
it?” Tech inquired after all had 
had time to study the favors. 

“Not much,” Nick admitted. 

At this point Nick’s sister let 


U. 8. Army Chemical Warfare Services 


THE ONE-MAN JUNGLE FLAME-GUN, M2-2. IS IN WIDE USE IN PACIFIC ISLAND WARFARE. 





seem to merge. In this case, the 
letters merge to form the words 
as a result of the optical illu- 
sion.” 

“It's the first time seeing both 
sides of something has left me 
with any illusions,” replied 
Tech’s father. 


THEY’RE STUCK ON IT 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation has announced a 
new glue called Metlbond. 
They say it will “stick almost 
anything to anything.” 

It will attach plexiglass o: 
steel_ to aluminum. Glass can 
be Bonded to glass and like- 
wise zinc, cadmium, fiberglass, 
cotton, rayon, wood, rubber, 
and several plastics can be 
bonded one to the other. 

Joints bonded with Metlbond 
have a_ strength of 3,000 
pounds per square inch as 
compared with 1,800 pounds 
per square inch for the average 
riveted joint. 
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SUN GAS. Helium got its 
name from the Greek word for 
the sun, Helios, because it was 
discovered in the sun before it 


was found on the earth. 














GREECE 


(Continued from page 3) 


country, and about one-fourth of the 
land is under cultivation. But the soil 
is thin, and the rainfall light. Therefore, 
only a few crops grow well. 

One of the most important crops is 
a small séedless grape called currant, 
because it grows in the neighborhood 
of Corinth. : 

Millions of gray-green olive trees 
dot the soil of Greece. Each tree pro- 
duces enough olives annually to yield 
nearly ten pounds of oil. 

Tobacco too is an important crop. 
Some of the finest cigarette tobacco in 
the world grows in Greece. 

Some wheat is grown in Greece, but 
not enough to supply the population 
of over 7,000,000. Grain and other 
foodstuffs must be imported. 

In 1940 Mussolini, dictator of Italy, 
decided to occupy Greece. He thought 
the Greek army was weak, and de- 
manded that Greece surrender. But 
King George II of Greece called on his 
people to resist the Italian armies. 

On October 27, 1940, Italian troops 
invaded Greece from Albania, which 
they had seized a year before. 

The Italians were met with a fierce 
ind unexpected, resistance. 

About 150,000 Greeks, poorly armed 
and with no -‘r support, pushed back 
250,000 crack Italian troops supported 
by 500 planes. 

Within a month, the Greeks drove 
the Italians back into Albania. 

The Italians continued to retreat until] 
Hitler came to their rescue. 

On April 6, 1941, German armies 
rolled through Yugoslavia to attack 
Greece. 

The British sent troops and planes 
of the R.A.F. from Egypt to aid the 

“Greeks. But they could not send enough 
in time. 

Nazi Stuka divebombers and tanks 
‘rushed the brave Greeks and British. 

The Germans occupied all the Greek 
nainland. 

The British and some of the Greeks 
escaped to the island of Crete. There 
they carried on the fight until German 
paratroopers and glider troops swarmed 
over the island and captured it. 

Thus Greece fell before the Axis in- 
vaders. But Greek guerilla fighters, hid- 
ing in the mountains, never ceased their 
warfare against the Germans. 

Today these Greek patriots are fight- 
ing beside Allied troops. Hundreds of 
Greek towns and villages have already 
been liberated. 

Democracy is returning to the coun- 
try that gave it birth. 

















48 CASH PRIZES . TOTALING $640 


Here are two of last year’s Costume Design winners. 
A leading manufacturer thought they were so practical 
and showed such good sense of design that he chose 
them for his own fall line! This may be the beginning 


of a “career” for these prize winners. 


It’s time for you to start thinking about your Costume 
Design or Fashion Illustration for the 1945 contest 


1944 First Prize-—-Group | 


NOW! Turn to the contest pages of this issue for 


complete details . . 


1944 Second Prize—Group II 


. then start working for a prize! 


When You Enter the Costume 
Design Division... 


Be sure to attach to your sketch a swatch of the type of 
fabric you recommend for your design. Take into consider- 
ation the suitability of the fabric to the lines and style features 
and the occasion for which the costume would be worn. Con- 
sider the practical wear factors of the fabric. State whether it 
is washable or dry cleanable. 


Labels Assure You of Fabric Quality ... 


Your best guide in choosing a fabric for your contest design 

. and for your own clothes, too . . . is an informative 
label, such as the Crown* Tested Tag on rayon fabrics, 
This tag gives you important information about fiber content, 
serviceability and care. 


You may write to Horwitz and Duberman, 
498 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 
the name of the store in your locality where 
these styles are sold. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION ... 


A BETTER WAY TO 


Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I.5 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded only 
to fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon, after 
they have passed the 
CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA & 


JAMES MADISON (1751-1836) 
“Father of the Constitution” 


AMES MADISON was born in Virginia and educated at the College of 
New Jersey (now Princeton University). He was a leader in public affairs 
during the Revolution. 

Madison took a leading part in the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 
His journal, which was not published until 1841, ix the only complete story 
we have of that historic meeting in Philadelphia. 

He later served as Jefferson's Secretary of State and was elected Presi- 
dent for two terms (1809-1817). During his second term of office the nation 
drifted into a war with Britain, which was poorly conducted on the whole 
and was unpopular with many of the people. 

General Andrew Jackson’s great victory at New Orleans was won after 
the peace treaty had been signed. 
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rebellion of debt-burdened SSIES SS 
farmers in 1786, Hamilton, 3. Madison’s ideas guided the 
Madison and Washington delegates at the constitutional con- 
urged immediate formation of vention. While they angrily de- 





1. Under the Articles of Confed- 
eration Congress had no power. 
over the states. They quarreled 
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and taxed each other's products. a strong national government. bated, he kept a careful journal. 
THE LAWYERS L/K£ THE CONST/TUTION BECAUSE 17 GIVES HEMI POWER ) WE MUST ASSURE THE PEOME 
THAT THE(R LIBERTIES 











De cr nce 
~ BUT THIS PAPER SAYS ALL OF VS ~ LAWVERS 
MERCHANTS , FARMERS - MUST SINK OR SW/M 
TOGETHER / 












) Jay wrote the Federalist papers, a defense of the Constitution. 











| Lame 5. Asamember of the House of | 
HV a ri: / Representatives in 1791, Madi- 





| Le WN son led the fight for a Bill of 
| ty = Rights, which would protect 

i freedom of speech, press, re- 
€ ] ligion, assembly and petition, 
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| I WAN ) and fair trial from invasion by 
w= AN the Federal Government. 
Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 




















Pigskin Traditions 


HAT would you think if you saw a 
fellow walk out to the center of a 
football field, bow his head and permit 
a couple of other fellows to shave his 
head clean as an egg? 

You’d think they were crdzy and start 
hollering for the police. That is, if 
you weren't up on your football tradi- 
tions. The grid sport is full of these 
whacky customs. 

The head-shaving business is an an- 
nual rite at the Oklahoma A. & M.- 
Tulsa game. The head cheer leader of 
the losing side is the guinea pig. After 
the game, he meets the winning cheer- 





leaders in the center of the field and 
they scalp him. 

At West Virginia Wesleyan, fresh- 
men are required to build a bonfire the 
night before the big game with the 
West Virginia University Mountaineers. 
The dummy of a Mountaineer is then 
hanged and burned! 

Whenever Princeton wins a Big 
Three title, a bonfire is built around 
the Tigers’ Revolutionary War cannon 
with the football captain applying the 
torch. 

Lehigh students parade to Moravian 
College for Women the eve of the tra- 
ditional Lafayette game, chanting as 
they cross the bridge connecting the 
two schools, “We pay no toll tonight.” 

The oldest tradition at North Cen- 
tral College in Illinois is “pants burn- 
ing.” On the last day of practice, the 
team gathers in a group and silently 
watches the burning of a pair of foot- 
ball pants. 

Following the last practice at Wash- 
ington and Lee, each manager is tossed 
into the swimming pool. At Catholic 
University, they dunk the coaching staff. 

When the teams of West Point and 
Penn State return from a trip, win or 
lose, they are met at the railroad station 


by the student body and hauled home 
in an old wagon. 

The annual parade of the senior class 
at Purdue is held on the day of the first 
home game. The seniors wear corduroy 
pants and derby hats. Following the 
parade, they are seated in a block. Tra- 
dition demands that the derbies be 
tossed skyward when, as and if Pur- 
due scores the first touchdown. 

At the annual Syracuse-Colgate 
game, Syracuse’s head cheer leader is 
responsible for tossing a golden horse- 
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shoe over the Syracuse goal posts for 
good luck. 

Ohio State plants a buckeye tree on 
the campus of every opponent it plays. 


H. L. Mastin, 
Sports Editor 
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ye ONE thing—it says that these 
hikers are plenty smart. 


They know that pictures of a good 
time, such as an autumn hike, stimu- 
late vivid memories — help you to re- 
live a happy hour many times over. 


You can capture your school days 
for keeps—by taking lots of snapshots. 
And for the best picture results, make 
certain you put Ansco Film in your 
camera. 


This swell film is one sure way of 








getting a super picture record of 
school parties, friends, football games, 
etc, 


Ansco’s a real helper, too. For in- 
stance—if your exposures aren’t ex- 
actly right, Ansco Film will help 
cover up. And chances are, every 
snapshot will turn out “first-rate.” 


Make photography your hobby. It’s 
fun. It’s a cinch—with Ansco Film. 

Don’t forget to ask your dealer for 
a roll of Ansco today. 


Ansco film-cameras 





FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


Here’s @ tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet, just chock-full of valuable hints. 


Only 25¢ at your dealer’s, or write directly 
to Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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VICTORY QUIZ 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. BUILDING THE BETTER WORLD 


Answer the following questions by underlining the correct 
answers. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 
1. What is the purpose of the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence? 
(a) to plan a postwar organization to keep the peace. 
(b) to discuss postwar air routes. 
(c) to rebuild Europe's war-torn forests by planting 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
2. What is the Security Council? 
(a) a council to conserve lumber. 
(b) an organization to make Social Security pay- 
ments. 
(c) a body of 11 nations set up to mony the peace. 
3. What is the General Assembly? 
(a) the lower house of the Continental Clio 
(b) policy-making body open to all peace-loving 
nations. 
(c) ‘a division of the Allied Military Government. 


My score_____ 


2. ON THE ROAD TO FREEDOM 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 

1. Darius the Great is (a) the King of Greece; (b) the 
name of a Persian leader who attacked Greece; (c) an ani- 
mal of thé Southwest Pacific. 

2. Early Greek democracy was not complete because (a) 
tascism from Rome influenced the Greek leaders; (b) slaves 
had no voice in public affairs; (c) the U. S. Constitution 
had not been translated into Greek. 

3. In 1940 Italian troops (a) invaded Greece and were 
driven out; (b) protected Greece from Germany; (c) occu- 
pied all of Greece. 





My score 


3. WHO’S WHO 


The 9 statements below reter to three Americans — Will- 
kie, Smith, and Bricker. If the statement refers to Willkie, 
write in a W in the blank, if to Smith, write an S, if to 
Bricker, write a B. Score 2 points each, total, 18. 











Oe at Republican candidate for Vice President. 

2. Governor of New York. 

3. Republican candidate for President in 1940, 

4. ____The “Happy Warrior.” 

5. _.___Wrote book called “One World.” 

6. _.___Served in Chaplain Corps in World War I. 

7. —.__After visiting Churchill, called for Lend-Lease 
from U. S. 

8. _.___Governor of Ohio. 

9. _.-Head of company operating Empire State 
Building. 


My score 


4. PLANE TALKING 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Total, 12. 

1. The Thunderbolt is used for (a) flame-throwing; (b) 
dive-bombing; (c) sub-spotting. 


6. EARLY SETTLERS 





WHAT'S your & ? 


2. The Thunderbolt pilot nas unobstructed visibility 


owing to (a) special eye-glasses; (c) a bubble canopy; (c) 
the height at which he flies. 


3. Commanding General ot the AAF is (a) “Tunnel 


Buster” Benedict; (b) Franklin D. Roosevelt; (c) H. H. 
Arnold. 


My score 


5. FLAME TALKING 


Answer the following questions. Score 4 points each. 


Total, 8. 


1. When was the flame-thrower first used? 
(a) in the battle for the Solomons; 
(b) in World War I near Verdun; 
(c) in the battle to Free Paris. 

2. What is the prime use of the “atomizer”? 
(a) burn down palm trees holding snipers; 
(b) light up the battlefield for night fighting; 
(c) flush enemies out of pillboxes. 

My score 


Below are four animals and tour birds of the Southwest 


Pacific. Separate the birds from the animals by writing the 
birds’ names in the BIRD column, and the animals’ names 
in the ANIMAL column. Score 4 points each. Total, 32. 


earabao; cassowary; lory; pangolin; phalanger; albatross; 


wombat; hornbill. 


ANIMALS BIRDS 























My score 
My total score vQ 











IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


denizen (DEN-ih-zin), p. 8. Inhabitants, : 
Micronesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, p. 8. These 
are Pacific island groups. The islands of Micronesia 
are north of the equator, east of the Philippines; and 
west of the International Date Line. Their name means 
little islands. Melanesia consists of the islands of the 
Bismarck Archipelago including New Britain and New 
Ireland, the Solomons, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
and the Santa Cruz Islands. Melanesia comes from the 
Greek melas meaning black. The islands are named 
for the dark-skinned natives, Polynesia is the name for 
the islands of Hawaii, Fiji, Samoa, Ellice, Friendly, 
Society, Cook, and Marquesas. The name Polynesia 
means many islands. 
unaffected (un-a-FEK-ted), p. 6. Natural; sincere, 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Aegean (eh-JEE-un), p. 3 


Euboea (yoo-BEE-uh). The Greek spelling and 
pronunciation of t! .s island is Evvoia, EH-vee-ah), p. 3. 




















Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 





Musicals: “Greenwich Village. ““When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling. ““Music In Man- 
hattan.. “Carolina Blues. ““Rainbow 
Island. ““Bathing Beauty. ““Sensations 
of 1945. “Step Lively. 

Drama: ““*“Rhapsody In Blue. “To 
Have and Have Not. ““None But the 
Lonely Heart. “““An American Romance. 
“Song To Remember. ““The Conspira- 
tors. “Thunder Rock. “Frenchman’s 
Creek. “Storm Over Lisbon. “Gypsy Wild- 
cat. ““Mrs. Parkington. ““The Seventh 
Cross. “Dark Mountain. ““Double In- 
demnity. ““Man From Frisco. ““Impa- 
tient Years. ““The Climax. ““Arsenic and 
Old Lace. ““Since You Went Away. 
“Dragon Seed. ““Between Two Worlds. 
“Mr. Skeffington. 

Historical: “““Wilson. 

War Pictures: ““A Wing and a Prayer. 
“Till We Meet Again. 

Comedy: “Bride By Mistake. ““Casa- 
nova Brown. ““San Diego, I Love You. 
““T Love a Soldier. “The Doughgirls. 
“Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. 

Mysteries: ““The Climax. “Soul of a 
Monster. “Pearl of Death. ““Mask of 
Dimitrios. ““The Canterville Ghost. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE 
vrr "An MGM Picture 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S Editors 
present the Blue Ribbon for October 
to MGM for their prdéduction, An 
American Romance. 

The name “America,” has meant op- 
portunity to im- 
migrants since 
the days of 
Columbus. An 
American 
Romance shows 
just how great 
is the opportu- 
nity America of- 
fers to all com- 
ers. It tells the 
story of an im- 





Editors’ Blue Ribbon for 


October is awarded to pe, ae 
MGM for the new film Dangos (Brian 
An American Romance. Donlevy). 


When Steve 
arrives in America in 1898, he is so 
poor he has to walk 1,000 miles to his 
first job. This long hike takes him from 
New York City to the iron mines of 
Minnesota’s Mesabi Range. 

Steve isn’t content to be a miner for 
long. He learns all there is to know 
about making iron ore into steel. Then 
he gets a job in a steel mill, but he 
doesn’t stay put there, either. He de- 
velops the first steel-top car, and makes 
a fortune. 


Success goes to Steve’s head for a 
time. As owner of an automobile plant, 
he forgets the problems of his workers. 
However, the outbreak of World War 
II makes him realize that Americans 
must all work and fight together. 

The story of Steve and his’ children 
is long but interesting. The story of the 
steel industry is even more exciting. 





WILLKIE 


(Continued from page 6) 


history in the Coffeyville, Kansas, High 
School. He also coached the track team. 

The following summer, Willkie 
worked in the laboratory of a sugar 
plant in Puerto Rico. Then he returned 
to the University of Indiana and re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Laws degree. 

On the day the U. S. entered World 
War I, Wendell Willkie enlisted in the 
Army and was sent to reserve officers 
training camp. He went overseas in 
September 1918, asa lieutenant in the 
325th Field Artillery. After the war was 
over, he was discharged with the rank 
of captain. 

As a lawyer, Willkie swiftly rose to 
prominence. By 1929 he was counsel 
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for the Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration, an electric utilities company, 
at a salary of $36,000 a year. When the 
head of the company resigned, Willkie 
at 42, became its new president. 

Willkie soon won fame as an oppo- 
nent of the Roosevelt administration 
and the New Deal. In 1938, a “Willkie 
for President” boom began, and swept 
the country like wildfire. At the 1940 
Republican convention, Wendell L. 
Willkie was nominated for President. 

But Willkie lost the election to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Willkie received 
a large popular vote — more than 22,- 
000,000 votes to Roosevelt’s more than 
27,000,000 votes. However, Roosevelt 
won 449 of the 531 total electoral votes. 

After his defeat, Wendell Willkie 
took a deep interest in international 
events. He went to London, where he 
conferred with Prime Minister Church- 
ill, and returned to the U. S. to plead 
for lend-lease aid to Britain. 

In 1942, Willkie made a tour of the 
world, covering 31,000 miles in 41 
days. His book One World tells what 
he saw and heard during this trip. In it, 
Willkie stated his belief that nations 
must cooperate for international secur- 
ity and peace. 











Send 25¢ Today to 
ARGUS, INC., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Department S 









MHARDED TO PLANT 8 
OPTICAL DIVISION 





IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN HOW TO MAKE 


"GOOD PICTURES”? ano win 


ONE OF THE 1944-45 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS IN CLASS A 


PRIZES OF $50—$25—$15 AND 5 PRIZES OF $5 
WILL. BE GIVEN BY ARGUS, INC., FOR THE BEST 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN DAYLIGHT. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS,56-PAGE BOOK 








iT WILL HELP 
YOU WIN! 
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SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


America’s Greatest 
High School Art Contest 


is open to 


Junior High School 
Students! 


672 PRIZES 
amounting to $5,060 


19 CLASSIFICATIONS 


Oils; Water Colors and Tempera; 
Black Ink; Colored Inks; Cartooning; 
Pencil Drawings; Prints; Designs for 
Fabrics; Costume Design; Posters; 
Fashion Illustration; Sculpture; Ce- 
ramics; Handcraft; Textile Decora- 
tion; Needlework and Weaving; 
Mechanical Drawing; Crayons, and 
Photography. 


34 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 
throughout the country are open 
to you. Read the following to 
see where to send YOUR entries: 


Alabama, Birmingham lLoveman’s 

Arizona, Phoenix Dorris-Heyman Furn. Ceo. 
Connecticut, Hartford Sage-Allen 

Florida, Tampo a Co 
Georgia , Athens Michael Bros 

iMinois, Chicago The Fair 





Konses, Wichita — 
Lovisiana, New Orleans 
BM 1. *. * 








Michigan, Detroit 
Missouri, Kansas City 
Missouri, St. Louis 
New Jersey, Nework 
New York, Bi amton 
New York, Buffalo 
New York, New York 
New York, Rochester 
New York, Schenectady 
New York, Syracuse 
North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
Ohio, Cincinnati 
Ohio, Cleveland 
Ohio, Toledo 
Ok! Ok al hb 
cn 
Pennsylvania Phila 
delphia 
Pennsylvania Pitts 
burgh 
Pennsylvania Scranton 





South Carolina 
Columba 
Tennessee. Nashville 
Texas, Houston 
Virginia, Richmond 
Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin Milwaukee 


The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co 
Maison Blanche 

Jordan Marsh Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Stix, Boer & Fuller 

L. Bamberger & Co 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins 


Sibley, Lindsay & Cur 
H. $. Barney Co. 
E W Edwards & Son 


Morrison-Neese Co. 
The John Shillito Co 
The Halle Bros. Co. 
The Lamson Bros. Co. 


The John A Brown Co 
Gimbel Bros 


Kaufmann’s 
The Globe (Cleland- 
Simpsen Co.) 


fhe James « lapp Co 
The George C. Dury Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Miller & Rhoads 
Frederick & Nelson 
Schuster’s 


* you don’t live m an area where there is to be 
| ottener Exhibition, write to Scholastic Mage- 


zines, 220 East 42nd S?.. 


your rules booklet 


New York 17 N Y.. for 


Notice: tf you like to take pictures and have 


good ideas tor unusual photographs, the Photog- 
raphy section offers special opportunities for you 
Originality also counts high in Costume Design 
Study these two classifications and get your imagi- 
nation to work—you may win. 


Study the Rules Booklet — Plan Your 
Entries Now — Send Them in on Time 











ACROSS => 
. Not on. 


l 

4. River east of Paris. 

7. Air traffic term meaning will comply. 

9. By. 

10. Midday. 

11. Greek letter N. 

12. Present tense of verb to be 

13. Myself. 

14. New type ot propulsion for planes. 

16. To prohibit. 

17. To disfigure. 

18. Incorporated. 

19. For example (abbrev.). 

20. Therefore. 

23. Boy’s name. 

24. Bamboo-like grasses. 

26. Former duchy of northwest Italy, now 
part of France. ° 

27. Combining form meaning new. 


Expression of pain. 

. Organ of fish used for locomotion. 

City in Italy near Gothic Line. 

. British general who fought in Africa, 
Italy, and France. 

. Stomach illness. 

. French word for and. 

. Company (abbrev.). 

. Dutch city where paratroops secured 
bridgeheads on the Rhine. 

13. Capital of the Philippines. 

15. Initials of the youngest U. S. President. 
16 Prefix meaning two. 

21. 2nd note of the scale. 


ODP 


— COD Ul 


] 


oy) 


22. Type of poem. 
23. Since 
25. Thus. 
Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 


edition next week 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACKOSS: 1-Halmahera; 5-I've; 6-tank; 7-amp.,; 


10-LST; 11-dwell; 12-et; 13-salty; 16-Palau; 18- 
SS; 19-curio; 20-gut; 2l-net; 22-lose; 23-bin; 
25-Siexfried 


DOWN: 1-Hitler; 2-avast; 3-lent; 4-as; 7-awl; 
8-Metz; 9-ply; 11-Davao; 14-hare; 15-Ostend; 
16-pun; 18-Susie; 20-Gobi; 23-of, 





Army Life 
Ist Rookie: “How do you feel after 
that 20-mile hike?” 
2nd Rookie: “Oh, 1 can’t kick.” 


Marion McDonald, Fairport (N. Y.) Jr. H. &. 


For a Brief Spell 


“Judge,” begged the prisoner, “give 
me a sentence with the word freedom 
in it.” 

Egon Ausch, P. 8. 54. Bronx. N.Y. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to David 
Gillingham, Wil] Rogers Jr. H. S., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Waitress: “Hawaii, 
must be Hungary.” 

Customer: “Yes Siam, and we can’t 
Romania here long, either. Venice lunch 
ready?” 

Waitress: “Ill Russia table. What’ll 
you Havre?” 

Customer: “Anything at all, but can’t 
Jamaica little speed?” 

Waitress: “I don’t think we can Fiji 
that fast, but the cook’s here, Alaska.” 

Customer: “Never mind asking any- 
one. Just put a Cuba sugar in our Java.” 

Waitress: “Sweden it yourself. ’'m 
only here to Servia.”’ 

Customer: “Denmark our bill and 
eall the Bosphorus. He'll probably 
Kenya. I don’t Bolivia know who I! 


gentlemen, you 


” 
am. 


Waitress: “No, and I don’t Carribean. 
You Ararat.” 

Customer: “That’s Norway to talk. 
What’s got India? Do you think this 
arguing Alps business?” 

Waitress: “Samoa your wisecracks? 
Canada noise. Abyssinia.” 








HUNTING & FISHING 
is as monthiy magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information about 
guns, fishing tackle, game 
laws changes, best places to 
fish and hunt — countless 
ideas that will add more fun 
to your days afield 

Special Trial Offer 
Send 25¢ in stamps or crir 
and we will send you Hunt 
ing & Fishing for six months 

HUNTING & FISHING 

MAGAZINE 


Boston, Mass. 





HUNTING 
FISHING. 




























WE WANT TO c- U-B-A CUS- 
TOMER of ours! To serious 
approval applicants we offer 
a big pecket of all different 
Cuban stamps—from the first 
iasue ge the last!—for only 5c 
Includes.a scarce old stamp 
issued Fe — years age: 
commemorative: “v"* for 
Victory stamp: yg ee sin- 
ister Anti-Fifth Columnist is- 
Send 














These people 
buy a battleship 


— every week ! 


Meet John S——— and Mary D——— 


John works at an electronics plant on 
Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Al- 
most 16% of it goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into the 
hide of one bomber after another out at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. 
She makes $55 a week, and puts 14% 
of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more 
than 27 million Americans on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan who, every single 
month, put a half a BILLION dollars 


into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 


one of those hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with enough money 
for an aircraft carrier and three or four 
cruisers left over. 


In addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have 
been among the biggest buvers of eztra 
Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 


When you come to figure out the total 
job that John and Mary have done, it’s 
a little staggering. 


They’ve made the Payroll Savings 
Plan the backbone of the whole War 
Bond-selling program. 





They’ve helped keep prices down and 
lick inflation. 


They've financed a good share of our 
war effort all by themselves, and they’ ve 
tucked away billions of dollars in sav- 
ings that are going to come in mighty 
handy for both them and their country 
later on. 


When this war is finally won, and we 
start giving credit where 
credit is due, don’t forget 
John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a 
place right at the top of the 
list. They’ve earned it. 


You've hacked the attackK—now speed the Victory! 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 











How Navy “Black Cats” and 

PT Boats team up for a kill 
of Jap cargo ships 

Black Cat”—a 

flving boat that’s paint- 


I 
night op rations. Youre 


You're the pilot of a 


a Jap-held bay looking 
get suppli Ss 


Your eyes get tired 


it 1 OVUUU-T 


“BLACK CAT PT ATTACK OPERATION —Tenth in a series 


. ’ 
of advertisements, dedicated to the skill and courage of American 


aviators, 


flares. In a moment 


nd the Jap sticks out 


for the kill. 
se your stick of bombs and 


here a voleano of 


You ve plas- 
s another flash 


that’s the PT boat’s torpedo smashing 


ered him. Now ther: 


the Jap amidships. 
It’s all over—but you can’t resist 
calling the skipper of that deadly little 


howing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics 


PT. “Nice work, PT,” you say. And his 
voice comes back, “Same to you, ‘Black 
Cat,’ make a landing and we'll split a 
bowl of rice.” 
* * * 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commercial 
production of 100 octane aviation fuel 
and supplic d it to American Military Avia- 
tion... giving our fighting aircraft new 
speed and range, and a great tactical 
advantage. 
Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. Today, 
more Shell 100 octane aviation fuel is 
supplied to aircratt engine manutac- 
turers, for critical test and run-in pur- 
poses, than any other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 
over Ge rinany. 
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he Dumbarlor@*kereement 
By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Junior Scholastic Teachers Edition reprints the following 
article by Walter Lippmann as a means of providing teach- 
ers with numerous points for discussion of the historic con- 
ference at Dumbarton Oaks. Reprinted by permission of Mr. 
Lippman and the New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 12, 1944. 

The usual fact and discussion questions on contents of this 
issue appear on the next page. 





HERE were two ways of going about the organization of 
peace. One was to do again what President Wilson did in 
1919 — to dissolve the war-time alliance and then to reas- 
semble the separated nations and seek to bind them by the 
terms of a covenant. The other way was to preserve the 
war-time alliance by transforming it and adapting it to the 
postwar world. 

Each of these two basic conceptions has had its earnest 
supporters both inside and outside the circle of those who 
have worked on the problem. 

° c oO 

The first conception, which may properly be called the 
Wilsonian, has the apparent advantage of a clean break with 
the past: its charter would express the ideals of a world in 
which nations put their whole trust in the new organization, 
denouncing all special strategic precautions, their natural 
alliances and partnerships, promising to purge themselves 
totally of what it is now the fashion to miscall “power 
politics.” 

In the second conception there is no break with the im- 
mediate past: on the contrary, the comradeship-in-arms by 
which the nations have assured their survival, is regarded as 
a deeper bond than the terms of a charter, and the para- 
mount consideration is how this war-time alliance can be 
made to evolve into a lasting peace-time association. 

o ° o 


In the main the Dumbarton Oaks conference chose the 
second way. The name which the delegates have given to 
the proposed organization is the name of the grand alliance 
of this war, namely the United Nations. This is of the ut- 
most significance, and it is the master clue to an under- 
standing of the whole project. 

For the charter does not create an association which did 
not exist previously. On the contrary, the charter was drafted 
by the authority of an alliance which already exists, and it 
will be submitted to this alliance as an instrument which the 
United Nations can use to maintain peace after they have 
won it. The association, the coalition, the grand alliance is 
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to the charter what a nation is to its constitution: it is the 
living organism which acts through a framework of agencies 
and under laws and agreements that are its own creation. 

°o we ° 

That this charter is an instrument of the United Nations, 
which preceded it, which will adopt it, will use it, and may, 
of course, amend it, is shown by the fact that it is not to 
be the only instrument. In respect to the enemy states, the 
United Nations will act not through the charter but through 
conventions and treaties dealing specifically with the enemy 
states (cf. chapter XII, 2). In respect to the present mem- 
bers of the United Nations themselves, and also in respect to 
neutrals which may or may not join them, they will act 
through this charter. They may also act through other agree- 
ments — for example, regional agreements — provided, of 
course, they do not act contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the great charter. 

Just as the nation conducts its affairs by means of a ted- 
eral constitution, state constitutions, and municipal charters 
— and yet is always the same nation — so the United Nations 
will preserve the peace through conventions dealing with 

(Continued on page 3-T) 
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Questions on This Issue 
DUMBARTON OAKS — p. 4 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the name the United Nations is a good 
title for the new postwar organization? 

2. Do you believe it is possible to have peace on earth 
for all time? 

3. How do the new United Nations propose to keep the 
peacer 

4. Should smal! nations have equal voting power with 
large nations, or should their votes count less? Should the 
Big 4 have the most power? 


5. What does the cartoon on page 4 mean to you? 


Fact Questions 

1. Who is Cordell Hull? 

2. List three of the bodies of the United Nations 

3. Which body has the power to stop war by military 
meansr 

4. How many membe: nations are on the Security 
Council? 

5. Which are the permanent nations? 

6. What powers does the Council have to stop a nation 
threatening war? 

7. What is the duty otf the International Court ot Justice? 


TWO GREAT AMERICANS — p. 6 


As a class exercise, pupils might examine the biographical 
articles of Wendell Willkie and Al Smith, looking for per 
sonal characteristics that might have contributed to each 
man’s political rise 

Members of the class might compile a list ot adjectives 
that describe either man. When finished, pupils can explain 
how each characteristic helps the cause of good government 

This list can be used as a base 


persevering humorous ambitious 
industrious resourceful courageous 
sincere unselfish impartial 
loyal just patient 
interested in people energetic rebellious 
compassionate treedom-loving honest 


Discussion Questions 


| What did Wendell Willkie do to prepare the American 
people for accepting a plan like Dumbarton Oaks? 

2. Why was Al Smith a good governor? 

Fact Questions 

1. Where was Al Smith born ind ot what state did he 
become governor? 

2. How many terms did Smith serve as governorr 

8. Against whom did he run for President in 1982? Who 
won the election? 

4. What were some ot Willkies jobs: 

Willkie’s New Book: An American Program, a 64-page 
book containing M1 Willkie’s recent series of newspaper 
and magazine articles together with his plattorm tor: 4 pro 
gressive and forward-looking political party, has just been 
published by Simon and Schuster. This book comes in two 
editions, paper bound at 25 cents and cloth bound at $1. 
Copies may be ordered through junior: Scholastic’s Magazine 
Teachers Service Bureau. 220 East 42nd St.. New York 17 
N Y 





GREECE LIBERATED — p. 3 


Ancient as well as contemporary history can be studied 
with this week’s discussion of Greece. Pupils might prepare 
individual reports on various periods, as follows: (1) The 
period of mythology, the Heroic Age of Hercules, Theseus, 
Persius and the Argonauts, of Troy and of Thebes; (2) the 
period of great advance when Sparta and Athens domi 
nated world civilization; (3) the period of the Persian Wars; 
(4) the period of decline and the Peloponnesian Wars 

Another group of pupils might undertake to demonstrate 
the influence of Ancient Greece on contemporary thought 
by reference to our (a) architecture; (b) sculpture; (c) lit- 
erature and drama: (d) government; (e) language; (f) 
philosophy 

That Greek language lett its mark on present-day English 
can be illustrated by having pupils list all the words they 
can think of derived from these Greek roots: demo (of the 
people); grapho (writing); tele (tar off); cosmo (world); 
sphere (sphere), tri (three); rhino (nose); poly (much, 
many); photo (light); phone (sound. voice) 


Discussion Questions 
1. Study the map and tell why Greece is called the “Back 
Door to Europe.’ 


2. How will the liberation ot Greece help us in our wat 
against Germany? 


Fact Questions 


|. In the 5th Century. B. C.. who invaded Greece? 
2. What is the main industry of modern Greece? 

38. What nation invaded Greece in 1940? What was the 
outcome? 

5. From what Greek island did British and Greek troops 
carry on the fight against Germany? 

6 What is the capital of Greece? Name one important 
seaport 


ANIMALS OF SOUTH PACIFIC—pp. 8, 9 


This article on the island animal lite might be related 
to the Science and Invention page of the October 16th 
issue of Junior Scholastic where the question was raised: 
“How shall science explain the evolution of higher forms 


‘trom lower forms of life?” 


A good illustration of the evolutionary theory appears 
in this article in the discussion of continental and oceanic 
islands Animals, challenged by the struggle for survival 
in the environment of thei: new island habitat, gradually 
changed their physical characteristics. Examples of evolution 
and changing forms can be dramatically shown by refer 
ence to the marsupials where the scale ranges from the 
primitive egg-laying platypus (See Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
25. p 4) through the spiny ant-eate: opossum, koala bear, 
bandicoot. and kangaroo - marsupials all 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 16 
BUILDING aA BETIER WORLD. a, b, b 
ON THE ROAD TO FREEDOM: b. b. a 
WHO’S WHO: Bb, S, W. 8S. W B W B.S 
PLANE TALKING: b. b. « 
FLAME TALKING. b. . 
EARLY SETTLERS: Birds—cassowary. iory. albatross. hornbill, Animals 
—carabao. pangolin. phalanger. wombat 


ave wnre 


Solution for World Puzzle in This issue 
ACHKOSS: 1-ott; 4-Marne; 7-wilco; 9-at; 10-noon; ll-nu; 12-18; 13-me, 
i4-jet; 16-ban: 17-mar: 18-inc: 19-i.e.; 20-ergo: 23-Al: 24-reeds: 26-Savoy; 
27-neo 
DOWN. i-ow, é-tin, 5-Florence, 4Montgumery, 9-nausea; 6-et; 8-Co.; 
1l-Nijmegen; 13-Manila; 16-bi; 21-re; 22-ode; 23-as; 25-so. 
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Dumbarton 


By Walter Lippmann 
(Continued from page 1-T) 


their principal enemies, through the 
Dumbarton charter, and through other 
agreements of association, some of 
which, like the Pan-American and the 
British commonwealth, already exist, 
and others which may in the future be 
made, 
) o 2 
Once we accept this controlling con- 
ception we must see, I think, in a dif- 
ferent light some of the difficulties 
hich have troubled many ardent 
vorkers for international peace. There 
the question of the great powers and 
others. The charter recognizes the 
ct which the war has shown: that the 
ading military powers are Great Brit- 
the Soviet Union and the United 
ites, and that France in Europe and 
hina in Asia must necessarily be in- 
itely associated with them. It recog- 
es another great war in the foresee- 
future can be prevented by, but 
uly by, the united — that is to say the 
animous — action of these five pow- 
They alone, as long as Germany 
| Japan are disarmed, can wage great 


2 


If they should go to war among 
themselves, it would be a great war 
even if it were called a war to enforce 
peace. If they cannot agree to preserve 
peace, then no organizataion can 
preserve the peace. Any attempt to pre- 
rve peace except by their agreement 
is sure to fail. Any attempt to enforce 
peace against one of them would sim- 
ply be a polite introduction to another 
world war. 

For these reasons the maintainance 
of peace demands that they be perma- 
nently responsible for it and continu- 
ously in fundamental agreement. 


C ° ° 


To say this is not to say that nothing 
else is required to prevent wars, or that 
the other nations have no part to play. 
In fact, they have an indispensable part 
to play and they are bound to play it. 

Thus we shall mislead ourselves if we 
lay much emphasis on the mechanics of 
voting in the council or on how to have 
the smaller powers “represented.” For 
example, as a matter of fact before 
Great Britain would think of casting 
her “vote” on any vital issue of war and 
peace, London would inevitably consult 
France and the Low Countries, and al- 
most certainly the United States. Before 
Washington cast its “vote,” it would 
certainly consult Mexico, Brazil, and 
the other countries of Pan-America, it 
would consult Great Britain and, of 


course, Canada—on any question in| 
the Pacific it would consult Australia, 
New Zealand, the Netherlands, the 
Philippine republic, and of course 
Great Britain. What is more, both Great 
Britain and the United States would be 
certain to consult the Soviet Union on 
any world question, and China on any 
Asiatic. Thus in fact the so-called 
“vote” of the great powers would in fact | 
be the consensus of a very large num- | 
ber of great and small powers. 

This would be the reality of the mat- 
ter, and we should not be too concerned 
because this organic reality cannot be 
formalized easily in the mechanics of | 
voting. The authors of the Dumbarton 
charter were obviously aware of this, | 
and in addition to the rather awkward 
system of “electing” six smaller powers 
to the council, they have provided that 
any nation concerned with an issue, or 
involved in an important way in enforc- 
ing peace in some particular place, shall 
be invited into active participation (see 
for example chapte: VIII, section B, 9 
and also chapter V1, section D, 4). 


2 Oo ° 


The Dumbarton Oaks conterence has 
labored hard and well. Though its con- 
clusions are described as tentative, on 
the fundamental issue of what kind of 
international organization to create, the 
great decision has been taken. It has 
been taken wisely. No one need doubt, 
I think, that the delegates took the 
right road to peace, or that they have 
made very substantial progress along 
that road. 


Copyright 1944 y the New York Tribune. Inc All 
rieht reserved 


Education Week 


The general theme of the 24th an- 
nual American Education Week, to be 
observed this year from November 5-1], 
is: Education for New Tasks. 

A topic has been chosen for each ot 
the seven days. 

Sunday, Nov. 5: 
wide Brotherhood.” 

Monday, Nov. 6: “Winning the War.” 

Tuesday, Nov. 7: “Improving Schools 
for Tomorrow.” 

Wednesday, Nov. 8: “Developing an 
Enduring Peace.” 

Thursday, Nov 9: “Preparing for the 
New Technology.” 

Friday, Nov. 10: “Educating All the 
People.” ; 

Saturday, Nov. 11: “Bettering Com- 
munity Life.” 


“Building World- 


The purpose of American Education | 
Week is “to call the attention of the 
public to the vital role of education in 
the life of our democracy.” | 
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